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Search and Research: 


The Librarian and the Scholar 
by James D. Hart’ 


HE most interesting, exciting and amusing search in 

which I have been involved was that for the manuscripts. 

of Frank Norris. It came about because at one time I was 
directing a graduate student’s dissertation on Norris’s writing of 
McTeague and The Octopus, his two major novels. Norris’s fiction 
has usually been considered in terms of the naturalistic philosophy 
of literature and evaluated apart from the intrinsic merits of the 
novels themselves. ‘This study assumed that Norris was an artist 
of sufficient stature to warrant an examination of the genesis of 
his two best novels and to explain the reasons for their form. In 


*The President of the Book Club recently delivered a speech to the Reference 
Services Division of the American Library Association at its national meeting held 
in San Francisco. In it he discussed the cooperation of scholars and librarians in the 
quest for literary manuscripts needed for research. This article prints an excerpt 
from the speech. 
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his preliminary work on the subject, the graduate student ana- 
lyzed the fiction of Kipling, Zola, and other writers known to 
have influenced Norris and carefully scrutinized the printed texts 
of Norris’s own novels in order to work out as best he could the 
ways in which Norris’s fiction was shaped. When I first saw the 
early part of this dissertation, I immediately said, as any director 
of such a thesis would, that the student should examine the 
author’s preliminary drafts and revised manuscripts so as to in- 
quire into the workings of his mind as he wrote and to understand 
at first hand his techniques of composition. I was surprised to be 
told by the graduate student that the manuscripts of Mc Teague 
and The Octopus did not exist and that no other substantial Norris 
manuscript was available in public or private collections. This 
seemed to me probably an inaccurate statement, for Norris had 
died only some fifty years ago in this state. At the time of his 
death, he was both a popular and a critically esteemed writer, 
and it was hard to believe that his manuscripts and correspond- 
ence had all vanished in this short period of time. Presumably 
some family, friends, and publishing associates still lived and not 
only remembered the author who had died so prematurely, but 
retained some of his letters or other papers as sentimental souvenirs. 
‘The matter was on my mind when a few evenings later I was 
out for dinner, it so happens at the house of my brother-in-law, 
and told him of my student’s statement. He immediately cor- 
rected it by showing me on his shelves a set of the Argonaut 
Edition of Norris’s works issued in 1928 and pointing out that its 
first volume contained a single page of the manuscript of Mc Teague. 
It was obvious, therefore, that as late as 1928 the entire manu- 
script of this novel had been in existence and had been wilfully 
broken up page by page and distributed by the publisher in each 
of the sets of this expensive edition. The particular page that I 
saw that evening was a large piece of ruled paper, something like 
legal cap, over which Norris had written with obvious ease in his 
flowing hand. The substantial left-hand margin reserved for cor- 
rections had been little used. The few verbal emendations it held 
had seemingly been made not in the process of first writing but 
as alterations when Norris reread the finished first draft. ‘These 
were so few and so slight in substance that the manuscript seemed 
only to illustrate that Norris wrote with speed and certainty. 
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One page of an author’s lengthy manuscript cannot tell much 
about his ways of composition, but a large part of a manuscript 
can tell a great deal. The question now was where were the other 
pages? My brother-in-law offered to give his page of manuscript 
to the Bancroft Library, but I declined, thinking that the single 
page was of little consequence in itself. I had hardly had time to 
brood about the whereabouts of the other pages when two days 
later my brother-in-law telephoned me to say that he had seen 
another set of the Argonaut Edition in the store of a San Fran- 
cisco book dealer and that he had purchased it in order to have 
a second page to present to the library. With such a brother-in- 
law and such a speedy beginning it seemed only proper to begin 
the quest for the remaining pages. 

My graduate student and I decided that his dissertation could 
be continued successfully only when more of the manuscript was 
in hand, so before the research, there had to be a search. In this 
he and I and helpful reference librarians used every means that 
we could think of to discover owners of the manuscript. From the 
volume titled Private Book Collectors of the United States and Canada 
we assembled a list of all bibliophiles who indicated that their 
collecting interests encompassed the field in which the Norris set 
might be included. To each of them I wrote asking about this 
set and from many we received the manuscript pages in original 
or in photostat. Similar letters went to appropriate research li- 
braries in the United States and abroad with comparable results. 
Major rare book dealers were next to receive our letters and 
again many copies were turned up and many examples of schol- 
arly cooperation afforded. Then book stores specializing in sets 
were tried and were found particularly helpful. Further assistance 
came from general publicity dispatched to the major library 
journals of the United States and of this state. Joseph Henry 
Jackson, the distinguished book reviewer of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, devoted several columns and even one full page of the 
Sunday edition to this quest. At his suggestion, Bennett Cerf and 
other book columnists throughout the country picked up the sub- 
ject and wrote about it. Readers far and near began to write to 
me about the manuscript. One wrote from Stockholm and sent 
the page he owned. I think I did not consider this any more un- 
usual than the page that came from a colleague whose office was 
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but three doors down the hall from mine, who first learned of the 
quest through a literary column, and kindly contributed the page 
from the set which he had housed in his study. Despite such 
successes we met many obstacles too. Before long we learned that 
not only had Norris’s heirs given away pages before the publishers 
discovered they could be sold, but we found sets with only half a 
page because the remaining manuscript was not long enough to 
provide a full page for each customer. 

Our search was so successful that soon we had a pretty sizable 
portion of the manuscript and it seemed only proper now to ex- 
tend our collection to all kinds of Frank Norris manuscripts and 
correspondence. Franklin Walker, professor of American litera- 
ture at Mills College and author of the sole biography of Norris, 
donated the original notes for his book, from which I learned of 
the persons whom he had interviewed some twenty years earlier. 
Now, with the continued assistance of librarians, I extended this 
list to include all people that Norris had known, such as his 
college classmates, fraternity brothers, and others with whom he 
might have associated during his brief life. The next question 
was to find where these people lived, if indeed they were still 
living. The reference librarians diligently searched out all sorts 
of records from city directories to obituaries to discover the ad- 
dresses of those still alive and the names and location of des- 
cendants. In this way we began to accumulate letters, photographs, 
and other memorabilia which came from such sources as the 
widow of Norris’s roommate in his freshman year, acquaintances 
of his high school days, and others who somehow touched the 
career that took Norris through the United States to France and 
later to South Africa, among his many travels. 

Of course this search for people who knew Norris included his 
family. In course of time I communicated with Kathleen Norris, 
the widow of Frank’s brother. Her late husband, Charles, a well- 
known novelist himself, had been so much Frank’s junior that by 
the time he married, his brother had already met his premature 
death. As a result, Charles’s widow had had hardly any associa- 
tion with the author for whose papers we searched. Nevertheless, 
she did own some materials inherited from her husband. She 
presented the Bancroft Library with a scrapbook in which Norris’s 
mother had preserved book reviews and other notices of her 
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oldest son’s career. More important yet, she discovered among 
her belongings other pieces of Norris’s writing. These included 
not only another page of the McTeague manuscript but a fine, 
previously unpublished article dealing with Stephen Crane and 
Norris’s checklist of all of the manuscripts he passed upon when 
he served as a professional reader for the firm of Doubleday. 

Beyond these generous gifts and others, Mrs. Norris provided 
some valuable information. She told us of the letters, drawings, 
and other Frank Norris papers owned by her son, the author’s 
namesake, and he generously presented these on an indefinite 
loan to the Bancroft Library. Mrs. Charles G. Norris also in- 
formed us that Frank Norris’s widow was still alive, and that she 
had twice been remarried in the fifty years since the author’s 
death. Kathleen Norris gave me the name and address of this 
lady who kindly received me in her room at a nursing home, 
though she was aged and sick. ‘Then at her suggestion and with 
her permission, the graduate student, a librarian, and I not only 
met her son by her second marriage but were given the oppor- 
tunity to go through her books in the library room of his house. 
There we found a large part of the collection that Frank Norris 
had formed, including his annotated set of Zola. 

It occurred to me that since these books had been preserved 
there might well be others which had not disappeared. One 
reason for this belief derived from a photograph of Norris taken 
in front of his bookshelves not long before his death. The photo 
was so Clear that from it one could identify the titles, not only of 
the works we had found but of other volumes whose pages might © 
possibly bear significant comments or marginalia comparable to 
those in the texts which had been presented to the University of 
California in the name of Norris’s widow. Accordingly, I asked 
if there were any other places where these books could be located. 
One other place was suggested. This was the Oregon home of 
Mrs. Norris’s second husband, where she had left some of her 
possessions in storage. There we found no more books, but an 
attic yielded something of far greater value. This was a package 
of manuscripts, yes, including one page of the McTeague manu- 
script, presumably extracted before the rest was broken up for 
the Argonaut Edition. 

This page from the Oregon attic was welcome, but even more 
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desirable was a packet of papers for which we had never sought. 
These were the themes Norris had written three times a week for 
the composition class he took at Harvard after he left the Uni- 
versity of California. These themes represented early drafts of 
passages in both Vandover and the Brute and McTeague, and one of 
them was a brief outline of the plot of the latter novel. In this way 
we learned that Norris had the entire structure of McTeague in 
mind even before he began to compose the book, which proved 
there was no validity to the theory that Norris had written the 
novel up to the point of McTeague’s murder of his wife and then, 
unable to find a satisfactory conclusion, had put the work aside 
and later completed it with what had often been considered a 
hasty, melodramatic ending out of keeping with the tone of the 
earlier part of the novel. In Oregon, too, was discovered Norris’s 
original map of the setting of The Octopus, whose redrafting by a 
professional artist has always been printed as introductory material 
to that novel. In this form it has furnished readers a chart of the 
locale, as a manuscript it shows how Norris planned and reworked 
particulars of the setting for himself. ‘The Oregon cache also 
yielded Norris’s notes for his last novel, The Pit, and from it finally 
came an interesting scrapbook of newspaper clippings that Norris 
gathered as raw material about the Mussel Slough affair and 
other events whose fictive counterparts figure in The Octopus. 
Although this Oregon treasure trove might have sated some 
appetites, the scholar and the librarian involved in this quest still 
thought about the books in Norris’s library that they had seen so 
clearly in the photograph of the author by his study desk. If the 
works of Zola and those of Stephen Crane had turned up, why 
shouldn’t those by Hamlin Garland and James Gibbons Huneker, 
which were just as clearly visible in the picture? And what about 
some of those other titles we had puzzled over in the photo? ‘Their 
authorship we had finally figured out by comparing obscure parts 
of the picture with the library’s copies of volumes of the same 
edition. (This work with a magnifying glass is probably not a 
routine part of a reference librarian’s work, but then is anything 
routine in a business where every inquirer brings a new question?) 
We had learned what books Norris owned and by which he might 
have been influenced, but we did not know whether, as was 
sometimes his practice, he had commented upon them in the 
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margins themselves. Further inquiry of Mrs. Norris’s son caused 
him to recall that directly after the Second World War he had 
given some books to a lieutenant he had come to know aboard 
his ship, a man who had moved from his native Missouri to a 
house in San Mateo, California that had more shelves than he 
had books. With proper introduction I went to that house one 
Sunday morning and came away with the inscribed copies of the 
missing books by Garland and Huneker and some others, in- 
cluding a presentation copy of a work by Gelett Burgess, whose 
dimly photographed binding we had not previously identified. 
The owner thought the activities of literary scholars quite strange 
and doubtless wondered a bit about the behavior of professors 
and librarians at the state university which he now supported not 
only by taxes but by donations. But he seemed mollified by 
courteous acknowledgments, tax deductions, replacement of his 
books with others of approximately the same size and color from 
our library’s gifts and exchange department. 

By now Mrs. Norris’s son was as much intrigued by the hunt 
as those of us who were conducting it. Further jogging of his 
memory led him to recall that some years earlier he had given 
four books to the elevator operator and doorman of the apartment 
building in which his mother had once lived. A visit to the 
building in San Francisco discovered that the doorman was still 
there and that he still had the books. A visit to his basement 
room discovered that the four books had indeed belonged to 
Norris and bore his signature and some notes. ‘The works, in- 
cluding Swinburne’s poems, interested the doorman, but he had 
never heard of Frank Norris and didn’t in the least care about 
the former owner. ‘The titles were recorded, the professor returned 
to Berkeley to get modern editions of the works from a bookstore - 
or, he hoped, from the gifts and exchange department of the 
General Library. ‘two weeks passed before he could return to 
San Francisco with the books to be swapped. Car parked, he ap- 
proached the building only to discover another doorman on duty. 
Inquiry revealed that he had recently been hired, that he knew 
nothing of the man he replaced. The apartment manager was 
next interviewed. He said that after almost fifteen years of service 
the doorman had taken more and more to drink. Presumably the 
intoxicating rhythms of Swinburne were not enough to satisfy 
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him. Some particularly outrageous behavior had led to his dis- 
charge and off he had gone with his belongings—Frank Norris 
books and all. ‘Two telephone conversations with the labor union 
to which the doorman belonged did not yield a new address, and 
so somewhere today there is a doorman or an elevator operator 
or a man perhaps in the liquor business or some other congenial 
employment who has four books that should be in the Bancroft 
Library, and I have an extra copy of Swinburne’s poems and 
some other works I do not need. 

Here is a problem I have not been able to solve. Never before 
as I have brooded over it have I had my present opportunity. [ 
now bring it to many reference librarians and, encouraged by 
what one or two or three have done to help me in the past, I feel 
hopeful that others will yet find a way to discover these lost books. 
So that the problem may be properly concentrated upon, I will 
not present any further and distracting information about more 
successful parts of the search for Norris materials: about how we 
discovered Norris’s own copy of the first edition of McTeague in 
which he marked the textual changes to be made for the second 
printing; or about how his publishers, Doubleday and Company, 
generously microfilmed all their contracts and records bearing 
upon him and presented the originals to the Bancroft Library 
while preserving only the photocopies for themselves. No, though 
the quest continued long after the sequence of the missing door- 
man, and continued, as it still does, very successfully, I will only 
add that the story of the search for Frank Norris’s manuscripts is 
perhaps a more protracted and perhaps a more exotic example 
than usual of the cooperation of scholar and librarian, neverthe- 
less, so far as I can tell, no search is too long and no bibliographical 
request too strange for a reference librarian. ‘The graduate student 
completed his dissertation successfully, and the Bancroft Library 
acquired the greatest Frank Norris collection in public or private 
hands because librarians and scholars worked together. 


Annual Meeting 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of The Book Club of California will be held at the Club 
Rooms, 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, March 10, at 11:30 a.m. 
ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary. 
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Journal of a Journeying Printer 
by Adrian Wilson 
Edited by Joyce Lancaster Wilson 


Editor's Note: From the author’s copious journals of a European tour devoted 
to exploring book design and typography, I have selected those entries which 
might be of interest to bibliophiles and typophiles. With our ten-year-old 
daughter, Melissa, we set out from San Francisco on August Ist, 1958, and 
stopping off in New York, reached Rotterdam on August 23rd. From September 
to November we made an eight-week exploration of the Continent by car, re- 
turning to Holland, at which point this part of the journal ends. J.L.W. 


Leiden, The Netherlands: 


E, have just returned from our first breathtaking walk 

in the Old World, along the canals and through the 

tiny alleys of this ancient university town. The facades 

of the brick houses, with their stepped gables and their 
magnificent doors topped with decorative transoms, look as if 
they had been built up by printers with ornaments and dingbats. 
The decorative patterns of the brick pavements are connected by 
lacy arched bridges over the canals. A horse-drawn rococco 
street organ, ground by hand, crossed our path, pursued by chil- 
dren, some in wooden shoes. Melissa joined them to give her 
‘“‘dubbeltje,”” the tiniest Dutch coin, to the organgrinder. My 
uncle led us to an inscription on the Peterskerk commemorating 
the preaching of John Robinson which inspired the Pilgrim 
Fathers to sail for America after their period of refuge in Holland. 
We passed the venerable firm of E. J. Brill, oriental language 
printers, and publishers, whose heritage goes back to 1583 when 
Christopher Plantin left Antwerp to set up a press for the Uni- 
versity of Leiden. Later, his son-in-law, Raphelengius, took over 
the press in Leiden, and we saw his portrait among those of a 
hundred other professors since 1 520, in the Academic Senate Room. 





*A San Francisco printer who enjoys an international reputation for excellence 
in both typography and craftsmanship; previous to his departure, he designed books 
for the University of California Press. In 1952, for the Club, he produced The 
Coppa Murals. 
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Amsterdam: Confessions of an American Type-Eater: In 1950 I 
lusted for and finally imported some fonts of Libra type from the 
Amsterdam ‘Type Foundry. Its quasi-Gaelic, pseudo-Medieval 
look served me equally well for the imported beer list of the Buena 
Vista Cafe and their promotion of Irish Coffee. Had I realized 
what ingenious paraphernalia of the printer’s art lay at the same 
source, all my equipment would have had to be imported, like 
the beer. My shop would have been a model of streamlined order 
and efficiency instead of the messy, run-down lead mine it was. 
With just a sampling of the gorgeous gadgets I saw today at the 
Lettergieterij Amsterdam I could have printed champagne lists 
for Kings. Willem Ovink, my guide, had physically to restrain 
me as we passed the banks of gleaming brass rule, the pristine 
type cabinets, the satin-smooth rollers, the fields of virgin type. 
And when I saw all these things in actual use in the specimen 
printing department, I confess, my lust knew no bounds. 

We repaired to the cooling top floor cafeteria where, through 
the glass walls, Willem pointed out in the distance the tiny bulk 
of St. Bavo church on the horizon in Haarlem. Behind it, he told 
me, is hidden the ‘“‘competing”’ typefoundry of Enschedé, which, 
incidentally, is the largest printing firm in Holland. We will go 
there one day soon to meet their designers Jan van Krimpen and 
Sem Hartz. And while in Haarlem we will visit S. H. De Roos, 
the retired designer of the Amsterdam Type Foundry, and creator 
of my Libra. ‘Then we descended to the quiet, elegant library, 
where, on De Roos’ basic collection, Ovink and the present chief- 
designer, Dick Dooijes, have built a dazzling typographic treasure 
house. My blood began to boil again, and I could see that I 
would have to spend many hours here, deciphering the Guten- 
berg Jahrbuchs in five languages, in penance for my covetousness. 

This evening, surrounded by his delightful family, Willem 
spread out the magic carpet for visiting the typographic marvels 
of the Continent. His knowledge of the field is prodigious. An 
expert from the Typefoundry can help us select a car, and Willem 
will accompany us as far as Hamburg. Then we will be on our 
own to see every press, type foundry, museum and library in 
Europe. My fever rose again and I was forced to accept another 
cooling glass of Heineken’s. 
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Haarlem: We drove up through the bulb-fields, cows and wind- 
mills to Haarlem with time enough to visit the venerable St. Bavo 
church before meeting Sem Hartz at the Enschedé plant. In the 
wall of St. Bavo is a plaque commemorating the day when the 
nine-year-old Wolfgang Mozart played the organ there while 
father Leopold was across the street at Enschedé arranging for 
the printing of the prodigy’s work. Hanging from the great vaulted 
ceiling are the famous ship models which so intrigued Bruce 
Rogers on his visit to Haarlem, that he could not tear himself 
away to cross the street to visit Enschedé. We did though. Sem 
Hartz, equipped with perfect English as well as charm and wit, 
conducted us through the library-museum, rich with an amazing 
array of materials for typefounding and printing from Coster 
(1405-1484) to Contemporary. In Haarlem the statue celebrating 
Coster’s invention of printing stands on the central square; Guten- 
berg’s claims have few adherents here. 

Hartz took us then to the type founding department where, 
unlike the Lettergieterij Amsterdam, the punches are still cut 
entirely by hand, by magic men with gimlet eyes. The House of 
Enschedé was started in 1703 and we had the pleasure of meeting 
Frans Enschedé, the present Director, a lineal descendant of the 
seventh generation. Jan van Krimpen met us in the library for 
coffee. He was a commanding figure, spoke English easily, and 
graciously suggested some places we should explore on our trip 
through the continent. He was interested to know that the Grab- 
horns are still using his Lutetia type and the Allens his Romanée. 
On the whole, however, I found these gentlemen a little vague 
about what goes on in San Francisco. I postponed enlightening 
them until we should meet at the Non Pareil Club dinner later 
in the day, and we set out with Willem Ovink along the canal. 
to the home of S. H. De Roos. 

One of De Roos’ granddaughters welcomed us and brought us 
to his study, a room lined with marvelously fitted cases con- 
taining his books, paintings and designs, as tidy as a ship’s cabin. 
De Roos is 84, gentle, alert and friendly, but since he speaks little 
English I did the best I could in Dutch with occasional assistance 
from Willem. He was eager to show us his sensitive landscape 
drawings of the North Sea dunes, which occupy him since his 
retirement from type designing. ‘The visit reminded me strangely 
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of a picnic we had at Bruce Rogers’ home in Connecticut when 
he, at 84, showed us mainly his European water-color paint- 
ings. I hesitated to show him samples of my brazen use of his 
Libra type but he bore up well on seeing the programs in 
Printing for Theater, and was delighted to find Heineken’s on the 
beer list. 


Hamburg, Germany: We have fitted out the new Taunus with neat 
kits for an eight-week tour; stacks of phrase-books in foreign 
languages, a modicum of clothing and eating equipment, and 
divertissements to combat youthful resistance to museums and 
type foundries. A day’s travel across the rich peaceful farms of 
Holland brought us to sooty, war-scarred Bremen and then 
Hamburg. Willem Ovink is fortunately aboard to guide our first 
unsteady encounters, and to meet his speaking engagement here. 
My typographic explorations began at the Art School in the 
workshops of the dynamic Richard von Sichowsky. He has done 
distinguished designs for publishers from the Maximilian Gesell- 
schaft, the Hamburg book collectors club, to New Directions in 
America. His students experiment under his disciplines with 
every phase of book production, and learn binding under the 
brilliant tutelage of Kurt Londenberg. 


Copenhagen, Denmark: Among the tribal customs of the Danes is 
the consumption at ten in the morning of alternate drafts of 
akvavit and beer. We first observed this rite while crossing on the 
ferry to their chief island. ‘Their garments appeared of handspun 
cloth, their trinkets brazenly contemporary, their carriage up- 
right and their visages stamped with radiant security. On reach- 
ing the city of Copenhagen we found that their spoken language 
is so difficult, even for the Danes, that the native policemen and 
traders are relieved to slip into excellent English with the tourist. 
Their written language consists of cancelled O’s, floating rings, 
and such syllables as og, bog and zkke. With these impediments it 
was surprising to find that they publish books. Their biggest 
publishing house, Gyldendal, translates for them the sagas of 
other tribes, viz. Louis Armstrong’s Mit Liv 1 New Orleans, and 
T.S. Ehot’s Fire Avartetter. Furthermore, they celebrate their own 
heritage in such a vast folio as Voluspa, a Norse saga, on pages 
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two feet by three feet tall. In the offices of Gyldendal, I bartered 
samples with a titan of this race, Austin Grandjean, who designs 
many of these books, about four hundred a year. For jacket 
designs Grandjean adds an international scope by using the work 
of Passanisi, an Australian who, in a self-imposed five-year plan 
of improvement, is practicing his craft in England, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Canada. With Grandjean and Passanisi I 
went to one of the ritual cellars in Copenhagen devoted to the 
worship of Cool Jazz. It is by such inter-tribal ceremonies that 
the Danes emerge from the dark Nordic Myth as the great 
sophisticates of Europe. 


Frankfurt, Germany: Our neat timing brought us here last week for 
the opening of the international Frankfurter Buchmesse, which 
has supplanted the Leipzig Book Fair since the war. ‘Thanks to 
Hermann Zapf’s arrangements we are billeted in a charming 
country inn, Forsthaus Gravenbruch, with ponies, swans, tables 
under the trees and a beer hall Im Pferdenstall. We make daily 
trips into the vast bedlam of the Book Fair with its thousands of 
stalls, acres of books and mobs of publishers. Hermann is in the 
happy position of having all his clients captive, and evidences of 
his types and book designs displayed on every side. ‘The Best 
Books Exhibitions of England, Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland and Sweden are here—everyone but the U.S. ‘The 
German displays are outstanding. It appears that every German 
town is producing fabulous art books, a handsome series on 
architecture and a nice sprinkling of scholarship and literature. 
Even the Insel-Verlag, noted for its decorative paper-backs priced 
at two marks, is displaying its Bamberger Apocalypse with illumi- 
nated manuscript pages tipped in ($150). Is it possible there are | 
buyers to absorb these miles of printing? Spilling out from behind 
the Iron Curtain are books from Albania, Bulgaria, China, 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia—shoddy books for adults, de- 
lightful ones for children. The exquisite illustrations of the Pole, 
Grabianski, the vigorous type faces of the Czech, Oldrich Men- 
hart, rub elbows with the stolid depictions of the class struggle. 
Apparently the artists are free only in illustrating children’s books. 

At every booth are stacks of flyers, most of them irresistibly 
attractive. One bookseller cleverly offers free bags to hold these 
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so that everyone comes to his booth sooner or later. The vast 
panorama of this creative output makes me feel that we are in a 
golden age of book publishing, comparable only with the first 
flowering of printing after its invention. For every man it is now 
possible to possess a library of excellent books on any subject 
from Plato to Picasso in whatever editions suit his pocketbook. 
The “revival of printing’? begun at the end of the rgth century 
deserves by now to be called the renaissance. 

Responsible for many of the type faces I saw at the Fair were 
the two Frankfurt type foundries, Stempel, and Bauer. At the 
time Hermann Zapf was designing some of his famous faces for 
Stempel, Gudrun Von Hesse was their fine book binder, and 
occasionally did type designs too. On the theory that if you can’t 
beat the competition you should join it, they were married. 
Diotima and Smaragd, designed by Gudrun, have appeared 
since their marriage, as well as a bouncing blond son. Hermann 
is completing the designs for the specimen sheets of his latest type, 
Optima. Their tasteful, typographical household is a joy to us. 

At Stempel today, I straightened out for myself the triple life 
of Gotthard de Beauclair. Not only does he design many of the 
Stempel type specimen sheets, but also the fine publications of 
its private press, the Trajanus Presse, as well as the books of 
Insel-Verlag. Later, at Bauer I was given copies of some of that 
firm’s exquisite promotional books, illustrated with handcolored 
woodcuts by Fritz Kredel, now living in America. 


| Part One of Two Parts | 
Open Ffouse at the Club’s Rooms, March 2 3 


To HONOR the opening of the 1959 Western Books Exhibition at the Club’s 
rooms on Monday, March 23, an Open House will be held from five to seven 
that evening. This will mark the first appearance of this important show in 
northern California. It will continue through April 3, and will appear con- 
currently with the southern California showing at the UCLA Library. These 
“‘best-printed’’ books of the west, selected and exhibited annually by the Rounce 
& Coffin Club of Los Angeles, were chosen this year by the following jury: 
Philip S. Brown, chairman (representing the Rounce & Coffin Club), William 
Wreden (Roxburghe Club), and Gordon Williams (Zamorano Club). 

All of the Club’s books of 1958 are among those honored: Noticias de California, 
Voyage of the Racoon, and The Hundredth Book. Although the Club does not submit 
books to the American Institute of Graphic Arts for their annual Fifty Books 
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of the Year competition, the printers Taylor & Taylor entered their Voyage of 
the Racoon, and were honored by its selection. 


Notes on Publications : The Spring Book 


THE SPRING PUBLICATION of The Book Club of California, namely, Stanley 
Morison’s Typographic Design in Relation to Photographic Composition, is something 
of a departure from the other publications of the Club in recent years. It is a 
study that is of interest to all that have concern for the Art of the Book and a 
normal curiosity as to the effect of modern technicological developments in the 
printing industry on the future of the Book. 

This essay is the first printing of a paper by Stanley Morison read before the 
Art Workers Guild in London on May 28, 1958. The Guild, it will be recalled, 
was founded in 1884 with William Morris and Walter Crane among its first 
Masters. Its membership is composed of architects, cabinet makers, carvers, 
enamelers, engravers, goldsmiths, metal workers, painters, sculptors, stained 
glass designers, as well as bookbinders, illustrators, calligraphers, printers, 
typographical designers, and others. The nature of this audience of working 
artisans and craftsmen must be kept in mind as the reader follows the building 
of the author’s theses. 

His first argument is ‘“‘that, inasmuch as the printed book (as a work of art 
in the sense defined in the course of this paper) can no longer hope to survive 
if reliance is placed on the facilities available in the typefounding trade, its 
future must depend on the skill of craftsmen outside the trade who respond to 
this vocation. That is to say, recruits are needed for the craft of the engraver, 
diesinker, and metalworker, of which cutting on the steel punch is one of the 
métiers.” In developing this argument, a brief but particularly astute history 
of letterfounding in both America and Britain is given. 

The second thesis of this thought-provoking essay is “that certain changes 
imminent in the production of books (photographic composition) may be of 
legitimate concern to those of the brethren of a Guild of working craftsmen who, 
for one reason or another, care for the quality that can give the printed book 
the possibility of taking rank as a work of art.” 

The purpose of textual composition by photographic methods is to supplant 
type, which is presently cast in hot metal, with the exposure of letter patterns _ 
as projected on film in a camera. The author’s justification “for bestowing some 
measure of attention on the subject is that, while photographic composition 
has been discussed in the technical and economic aspects, it has not been con- 
sidered in its artistic aspect, if any.” The conclusions reached in this connection 
should be learned by following directly the argument developed by our schol- 
arly author. 

This delightful, learned essay deserves the attention and thoughtful consider- 
ation of all who consider themselves, in any degree, students of the Art of 
the Book. 

Typographic Design in Relation to Photographic Composition, with a preface by John 
Carter, noted bibliophile, will be handsomely printed by the Black Vine Press 
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in New Times Roman (a type fathered by the author) and bound in a Cockerell 
paper with vellum spine. The book will run to approximately 50 pages and sell 
for $9.00. A prospectus will be sent to members at an early date. As the edition 
is limited to only 400 copies it would be advisable (for those who do not have 
standing orders) to order promptly. Remember, this is an important contribu- 
tion to typographical literature by the world’s leading authority on the subject. 
GEORGE HARDING 


Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Winter issue of the News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Charles Eberstadt New York Joseph Bransten 
Mrs. Morgan A. Gunst San Francisco James D. Hart 
Mrs. Nancy Webb Ridgefield, Connecticut James Bransten 
Jack M. Weiss San Francisco Miss Kathie Kirk 
University of Oregon Eugene, Oregon James D. Hart 


Serendipity 


Tuomas M, CLELAND, one of America’s foremost illustrators and designers, 
recently completed seven years of work on an edition of Manon Lescaut by 
L’ Abbé Prévost. It has been printed by Frank Altschul at the Overbrook Press 
of Stamford, Connecticut; without doubt, this book is one of the most beautiful 
to appear in America in recent years. The many striking illustrations are pro- 
duced by the silk screen process, sometimes called ‘“‘serigraphy’’—essentially a 
form of printing through a stencil but with many important advantages. The 
text has been printed in the original French on handmade paper. Further 
details will be included in the next issue. 


Not sINncE the indefatigable efforts of the late Will Ransom has there been such 
a satisfying, informative and competent addition to the literature on private 
presses as the newly published The Book of the Private Press, by Thomas Rae and 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor, with an interesting foreword by John Ryder. Unlike 
many other compilations, this 48-page book contains a high percentage of truly 
small private printers who have maintained a high quality of output. 

The authors have attempted to include all the existing presses in the English- 
speaking world, listing them by countries from Japan to South Africa, with a 
special section on university and school presses. The United States leads with 
127 entries while Great Britain, home of many of the most famous private 
presses of the past, reports but 52. That 27 of the U.S. total are in California, 
with an additional sprinkling in the other western states, should be of special 
interest to the readers of this review. 

The big attraction of this new book for the printing enthusiast is the informa- 
tion regarding the presses and the types used, and the type of publications 
issued, by each private press listed. ‘There are some astonishing arrays reported. 
More than 45 use the traditional handpress, with Albions predominating. Three 
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Columbians are included. The names of the ventures also run a fascinating 
gamut from the Merrythought Press (R.I.P., Mr. Updike!) to the Goose- 
Rumped Roan, Underfoot and Yellow Breeches Presses. 

The compilers are fully aware of certain limitations of completeness in their 
work (not diminishing its importance in the least) and hope that an even more 
complete compendium might be made in the future. It should be emphasized 
that their information was almost entirely furnished by the printers themselves. 
There are many omissions as a result—for whatever reasons—some of the most 
noticeable for Californians being Lawton Kennedy, the Grabhorns, Brother 
Antoninus and the Plantin Press of Saul and Lillian Marks. All these would 
have qualified under the classification system used throughout the book. 

The Book of the Private Press has been attractively printed in Monotype Basker- 
ville by author Thomas Rae at his Signet Press, Scotland, in an edition of 750 
copies. The price is only $1.75. (Reviewed by Roger Levenson) 


FOR THOSE STUDENTS of printing who have been unable to obtain a copy o 
Mechanick Exercises On the Whole Art of Printing by Joseph Moxon, the Oxford 
University Press has reprinted this volume with valuable notes and appendices 
by Herbert Davis and Harry Carter. The original edition was published in 
1683 in London and is excessively rare today; in 1896 Theodore De Vinne 
issued a reprint for the Grolier Club, and this edition is now as scarce as the 
first. The new Davis and Carter edition is an attractive volume with many 
valuable additional photographs and notes. Five guineas ($15) per copy. 


Durinc the last few months, as we browsed through the storied halls of the 
Grabhorn Press, we have become increasingly impressed with their most im- 
portant “‘work in progress’—Azng Lear, the seventh in their series of Shakes- 
peare plays. As usual this edition is illustrated with matchless color blocks by 
Mary Grabhorn, and is printed on handmade paper, with handset Bibel 
Gotisch as the type face. We continue to regard these Shakespeare editions as 
among the finest in the long and illustrious regime of the Grabhorn Press. This 
folio, limited to 180 copies, is priced at $30.00. 


MALLETTE Dean, the noted artist-printer-craftsman of Fairfax, California, has 
just published an important Californiana text, the Duchow Journal, now in print 
for the first time. The original manuscript is one of the treasures of the Bancroft 
Library, and the book carries an introduction and is edited by George E. » 
Hammond, Director of the Bancroft. The typography, the art work and the 
printing are exceptional: every right-hand page carries a hand-colored dec- 
orative motif in the margin; the book is entirely handset in Bulmer types, and 
printed on the finest of Italian handmade paper. Dean has been working on 
this project for over a year, and it is truly a handsome book. The edition is 
limited to 200 copies, at $15 per copy. 


WE HAVE Just received a copy of Malibu, an unusually handsome and colorful 
book with a fascinating text in two parts: Rancho Topanga Malibu Sequit— 
an historical approach by W. W. Robinson; and Personal Considerations— 
essays by Lawrence Clark Powell. Of special note are the thirty-two sensitive 
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illustrations in color by Irene Robinson. The edition of 320 copies, set in Bembo 
type, was printed by Saul and Lillian Marks at their Plantin Press in Los 
Angeles, and is another example of their artistry and craftsmanship. All copies 
are signed by the authors, the artist and the printers. This excellent account of 
Malibu, that twenty-two mile long strip of coast between Santa Monica and 
Ventura, is published by Dawson’s Book Shop in Los Angeles at $20 per copy. 


FOR THOSE COLLECTORS interested in Plantin Press imprints, two recent cata- 
logues have been printed for the Los Angeles County Museum by this fine press: 
one on Degas and the other on Daumier. Both are illustrated and may be had 
from the Museum at $2 for the former, and $2.50 for the latter. 


THe Warp RirtcutE Press is planning for spring publication a reprint of Szx 
Months In the Gold Mines by Edward Gould Buffum, with a foreword by John 
Caughey. The original edition appeared in London in 1850. Also from this 
press is a new 1000-copy edition of Phil Townsend Hanna’s Libros Calzfornianos, 
revised by Lawrence Clark Powell. 


THE SACRAMENTO Book CoLLEcTors CLusB announce publication of Some Re- 
flections of an Early California Governor, being the result of Hubert Howe Bancroft’s 
interview with Frederick Ferdinand Low, the ninth governor. Low, a ’4oer, a 
San Francisco and Marysville business man, took office in 1863. Because he had 
retired from politics at the time of the interview, he does not mince his words. 
His opinions of Senator Broderick, Leland Stanford and Charles Crocker are 
revealing, as are his thoughts on various controversial problems of the day. ‘The 
book is edited and with foreword and notes by Robert H. Becker of the Bancroft 
Library. The book was printed by the Grabhorn Press in an edition of 310 
copies, of which 300 are for sale. Needless to say, it is a beautiful production: 
about 100 pages, handset in Goudy Modern, with a frontispiece portrait of 
Governor Low. The price is $15. 


CALIFORNIA presses are well represented in the current exhibition of Private and 
Special Press Books being held in the main lobby of the New York Public 
Library; through April 12: The Allen Press— The Knight Paris & the Fair Vienne; 
Black Vine Press—Bayside Bohemia; Brother Antoninus—WNovum Psalterium Pit 
AIT; Colt Press—Kamehameha, Epicure In China, and The Queen of California; 
Mallette Dean—Physiologus ; Grabhorn Press— Leaves of Grass; Lawton Kennedy 
—Garden of Health; John Henry Nash—Cobden Sanderson: The Ideal Book; Pere- 
grine Press— The Mycophagists’ Book, and Small New Poems; Quercus Press— 
Two Poems: Sara Bard Field and Charles Erskine Scott Wood; Ward Ritchie Press— 
Visits To Ireland; Seraphin Press— Triptych for Living; Adrian Wilson—Printing 
for Theater; Windsor Press—Bruce Rogers and the Figurehead of the Joseph Conrad, 
and Oriental Eclogues. 


THREE of the Club’s past and present board members have recently taken 
notable part in extra-curricular activities. 

Dr. Arthur L. Bloomfield, professor emeritus of the Stanford University 
School of Medicine, has compiled A Bibliography of Internal Medicine—Communi- 
cable Diseases—a 560-page work which includes excerpts from important ref- 
erences to thirty infections, from 1800 to the present. 
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In January, Miss Edith M. Coulter, professor emeritus of the School of 
Librarianship of the University of California at Berkeley, and George P. Ham- 
mond, director of the Bancroft Library, were chosen fellows of the California 
Historical Society in recognition of their “‘outstanding service to society and 
their distinguished attainments in the field of California and Western history.” 


AT A RECENT book auction in San Francisco, thirty-six Club publications went 
up for sale. Collectors were entertained with some interesting judgments of 
supply and demand. Titles showing the greatest appreciation in value were as 
follows. Printed by the Grabhorn Press: A Sojourn At San Francisco Bay by 
Chamisso (1936), published at $5, sold at auction at $20; An Artist In Eldorado 
by Coit (1937), $4.50—$16; An Original Leaf from Caxton’s Polychronicon (1938), 
$15—$47.50; An Original Issue of the “Spectator” (1939), $6—$22.50; Fire and 
Other Poems by D. H. Lawrence (1940), $3.50—$14. Printed by The Allen Press: 
Heraldry of New Helvetia by Carroll D. Hall (1945), $4.50—$17; The Diary of 
Patrick Breen (1946), $4—$17. Printed by John Henry Nash: Prentice Mulford’s 
California Sketches (1935), $5.50—$17. Printed by the Black Vine Press: Gregory’s 
Guide for California Travellers (1949), $3—$12. Printed by the Ward Ritchie 
Press: Cato’s Moral Distiches (1939), $3.50—$12. 


ELMER ADLER of Princeton University has been directing the establishment of 
the Casa del Libro for the Amigos de Calle del Cristo 255 in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
The new library is devoted to continuing the institution’s aim of ““encouraging 
and developing the arts of the book in Puerto Rico.” The institution’s history 
and plans for the future are described in a booklet (now at the Book Club’s 
library) containing a dozen handsome photographs of rooms and displays. The 
library is housed in an eighteenth-century house, recently restored at 2265 
Apartado de Correos in the center of the old walled city of San Juan. The insti- 
tution welcomes new Amigos into its ranks; dues begin at $10 anuales. 


ARTHUR GOLDSMITH, JR., of 3818 roth Avenue, N.E., Seattle 5, Washington, is 
preparing a Master’s thesis on the cataloguing of private libraries, with a view 
toward devising the easiest and least expensive system. To facilitate this project, 
he is anxious to learn current practices and needs from private collectors. 
Questionnaires can be secured from Mr. Goldsmith. 


Mrs. CLARE R. BILL, whom News-Letter readers will remember as Clare Ryan | 
Talbot, author of “Collecting of California Book-Plates” (6, 2, 4), is anxious to 
learn more about California book-plates from anyone interested in sending in- 
formation to her at 3324 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 26. The author of 
Mstoric California in Bookplates (1936), Mrs. Bill plans another volume for next 
year. Recently she presented the Club with the first publication of her Hilprand 
Press, Bibliography of Medical Ex Libris Literature by Dr. Samuel X. Radbill (1951). 
Mrs. Bill is the research assistant for another Club member, Dr. Martin L. 
Krieger, who has presented to the Book Club Old Masterpieces in Surgery by Dr. 
Alfred Brown, privately printed in Omaha (1928). Both Doctors Krieger and 
Radbill are interested in medical “‘ex libris,’ information about which may be 
sent to them in care of Mrs. Bill. 
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Two DISTINGUISHED Christmas publications received by the Club are those of 
Charlotte and Norman Strouse of The Silverado Press and Ruth and James D. 
Hart of The Hart Press. The Strouses’ booklet describes present-day derivations 
of the Greek word “‘antiphon”’ (equivalent to the English “‘response’’) and is 
accompanied by a handsome page from fragments of an antiphonal “done by 
a devoted hand in the 14th or 15th century.” The Hart’s booklet consists of 
two Christmas letters reprinted from The Spectator, which merrily deal with a 
different kind of seasonal response in the early eighteenth century. 


ANOTHER holiday item is The Felicities of Book Collecting, whose twenty pages 
were written by William P. Barlow Jr. and printed in ‘“‘a moderate number of 
copies” at The Nova Press. To this hard-cover spoof of books by book collectors 
is appended a page from the Koran, printed in German at Bielefeld, 1865, and 
said to be worth—almost nothing. 


Book COoLLeEcTING, reading and “the art of librarianship” are the themes of 
A Passion for Books, a collection of essays by Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. Most of the nineteen selections 
should be of interest to Mr. Powell’s fellow Book Club members. Especially 
fascinating to those who reside in California, for example, should be “‘Eucalyptus 
Trees and Lost Manuscripts,” which tells how the recollection of Norman 
Douglas’ disparaging remarks about this noble tree led to the location of three 
of his manuscripts. The 249-page volume is published by The World Publishing 
Company and sells for $4.50. 


Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 14th Street, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 38-6860 
Store No. 2: 1722 Broadway. Oakland 12, HIgate 4-0792 
Both Oakland stores open evenings until 8 


San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283 
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Foon Howell: Books Annowwices 


AGNES TOBIN: Letters,Translations, Poems.With Some 
Account of Her Life. 

PHAEDRA. Translated from the French of Racine by Ag- 
nes Tobin. 


Designed and printed by Edwin and Robert Grabhorn in a limited edition of 400 
copies The two: $12.50 plus $.50 tax in California 


MONTGOMERY and the PORTSMOUTH. An original 
work of great merit by Fred Blackburn Rogers, including 
the reproduction of four imprints by Sam Brannan, only 
one of which has previously been reproduced. 


Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy in a limited edition of 750 copies. 
$10.00 plus $.40 tax in California 


JOHN HOWELL — BOOKS 


Warren R. Howe tu, Managing Partner 
434 Post Street, San Francisco 2, California 





COMSTOCK 


4 a) Mi 


Mining and Miners 
By ELIOT LORD 


A distinguished source book which is delightful reading. 
This reprint of the 1883 edition 1s enhanced by the addition 
of 117 illustrations (some rare drawings of the metallurgical 
processes). 'wo maps and one pocket map showing original 
claims clarify the locale. 578 pages, size 6% x 9%. $8.50 


HOWELL-NORTH, 1050 Parker Street, Berkeley 10, Calif. 
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PALO ALTO 





Printed at the Grabhorn Press 


